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ABSTRACT 

The Consortium was established in the summer of 1 967 
to provide the machinery necessary to encourage Oklahoma institutions 
of higher education to band together voluntarily for the purpose of 
developing their intrainstitutional and in terinstit utional research 
capabilities, and to enable them to improve the quality of 
instruction in the state. This report discusses; (1) the method by 
which the objectives, evaluation instruments, and other procedures 
were developed; (2) rhe activities undertaken to carry out the five 
major objectives which were: pilot research grants to encourage 
personnel from member institutions to develop proposals and undertake 
research projects; development seminars to encourage cooperative 
planning; workshops, organizational seminars, and task forces to help 
with and encourage research efforts; research laboratory experiences 
to help people gain experience in a university research laboratory; 
and an information and consultation service; (3) the analysis of the 
project data; and (4) the conclusions, implications, and 
recommendation, (AF) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Consortium was established in the euir/raer of ?967 to provide 
the machinery necessary to encourage Oklahoma institutions of higher 
education to band together voluntarily for the purpose of developing 
their intr a institutional and interinstitutional research* capabili- 
ties, and to enable them to improve the quality of instruction in 
Oklahoma, This role of the Consortium is appropriate and within the 
scope of the objectives of higher education in Oklahoma as developed 
by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education has the respon- 
sibili.ty, under the Oklahoma Constitution, for coordination and lead- 
ership at the state level with emphasis in the areas of functions and 
programs of study. The State Regents as the contracting and coordi- 
nating agency for the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development was 
awarded a grant of approximately $214,000 by the U. S, Commissioner of 
Education over a three-year period to accomplish the above purposes. 

The State Regents assigned a person part-time to the Consortium 
as the project supervisor. The University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
State University each assigned a person part-time to the Consortium 
as co-directors during the first two years, and then as coordinating 
consultants for the third year of operation. 

Membership has been open to all institutions of higher education 
in Oklahoma, with a representative from each institution serving as a 
delegat ■ to the Coordinating Council. The Council, operating within 
the broad policy of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 
is the policy- formulating body for the Consortium. A seven-member 
Steering Committee is elected annually and in turn elects from its 
membership a chairman to preside over meetings of the Coordinating 
Council and the Steering Committee. 

The Consortium staff, with con^sultation from. Dr. Paul L. Dressel 
of Michigan State University, designed and conducted the evaluation of 
the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development in terms of the stated 
objectives of the Consortium. 



* While the primary emphasis of the Consortium is in applied re- 
search, research is broadly defined to include Institutional research 
and program development; evaluation; dissemination and utilization 
activities , 
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METHOD 



The Oklahoma Conaortium on Research Development objectives were 
developed through the joint efforts of the Coordinating Council, the 
Steerixig Committee and the staff, with consultation from Dr, Dressel 
and approved by the Coordinating Council during the first year of 
operation. Evaluation instruments were developed as follows; a Re- 
search Activity Status Survey designed to determine on a pre and post 
basis the degree to which the research organization and activity at 
member institutions had changed from 1966-67 (prior to the advent of 
the Oklahoma Consortium cn Research Development) and 1969-70 (the end 
of federal support for the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Develop- 
ment); an opinionnaire * designed to determine on a pre and post basis 
the degree to which student, faculty and administrative perceptions 
as to the effect of faculty research activity on instruction had 
changed from 1967-68 to 1969-70 and to inake certain comparisons be- 
tween groups; and an opinionnaire, statements taken from Oklahoma 
Consortium on Research Development objectives modified only to fit a 
questionnaire format, designed to determine on a pre and post basiv^^ 
the degree to which college presidents and Coordinating Council me • 
bers perceptions as to ”what is” and ”what should be” the situation 
at their institution, relative to research activity, had changed from 
1967-68 to 1969-70 and to make certain other comparisons. Approval 
was obtained from the U. S. Office of Education for the use of each 
of these instruments. 

Procedures were developed to make it mandatory for the director 
of each Consortium activity~-confcrence, seminar, pilot research 
project, etc, --to submit a final report for evaluation purposes. 
Directors were also asked to designate what they considered as the 
spin-off benefits of each Consortium activity for which they were 
responsible. Information concerning the number of students and type 
of student involvement was obtained from these reports. Interview 
sessions were scheduled on several campuses to obtain the opinions 
of students concerning their involvement. 

A series of visits were scheduled to enable Dr. Dressel, the 
project evaluator, to examine Oklahoma Consortium on Research Devel- 
opment files; to observe various kinds of activities in operation; 



* Statements taken from an earlier study by Dr, Paul L. Dressel, 
used with his permission. 
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and to visit informally with numerous individuals and groups associ- 
ated with the Consortium. Dr, Dressel agreed to provide a brief 
subjective evaluation paper at the exid of the federal funding period, 
based upon his visits and his review of project records and reports. 

Evaluation plans were presented to the Coordinating Council in 
the fall of 1968. The plan was explained in detail, written proce- 
dures distributed, and questions anvswered. The Coordinating Council 
members agreed to work with their research coordinators in adminis- 
tering the instruments on a pre and post basis. The Research Activ- 
ity Status Survey instrument was filled out by the research coox^i- 
nator from institution records. The Research Activity of Institu- 
tions; What Is - What Should Be instrument was answered by the col- 
lege president and the Coordinating Council member. The Effect of 

Rese ar ch Activity on Instruction instrument was administered 
to a stratified random sample of 10,000 students, 500 faculty, and 
100 administrators. 

Instruments were administered on the same day at each institu- 
tion, the pre test in the fall of 1968 arid the post test in the 
spring of 1970, The data collected was analyzed as follows: 

Research A cti vity Status Survey --frequencv and per- 
centages for each question by institution for both the pre and 
post data and a comparison between pre and post data. 

Research Activity of Institutions; What Is - What 
Zh ould B e- - frequency , percentages, mean and standard deviation 
fc‘* each question by classification and type of institution, 
and comparisons utilizing the U test, Wilcoxson, and Chi Square 
statistics , 

Rffect of Faculty Research Activity o n Instruction -- 
frequency, percentages, mean and standard devTation for each 
question and comparisons utilizing the U test, Wilcoxson, and 
Chi Square statistics. 



RESULTS 



The project report and evaluation will be focused on each of 
five general Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development objectives. 
An objective will be stated, followed by the Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development activities directed toward that objective, and 



then related activities generated by the Oklahoma Consortium on Re- 
search Development leading to autonomous activity. Evaluation re- 
sults will be presented as a supplement to this report. 

Objective A .— To develop a nucleus of faculty at member institutions 
with a sufficient understanding of the basic nature of research so 
that; the need for research leading toward the improvement of in- 
struction s accepted and resources are made available for its sup- 
port; a variety of research designs and methodology are known and 
utili7,ed by this nucleus; consultation to other faculty members in 
the planniiig of research can be provided; proposals of sufficient 
significance and sophistication will be developed and drafted in a 
form to obtain financial support from appropriate sources; awareness 
of research and concern for systematic inquiry become evident in 
courses and in the learning experiences of students. 

Ac t i.v i t ie s . —The project supervisor attended a National Research 
Training Institute directed toward program development and evalua- 
tion, obtained materials and identified qualified consultants. 

Visits were made to each campus to talk with administrators and 
faculty concerning the Consortium. 

Two representatives from each Consortium institution attended 
an Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development Research Workshop and 
used materials obtained and consultants identified at the National 
R,esearch Training Institute, Participants developed research propos- 
als and became familiar with various sources of research information, 
lnclud:<ng ERIC. Presidents aiid academic deans of institutions also 
attended the first day of the workshop for an orientation session. 

Two representatives from each Consortium institution attended an 
Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development Project Research Office 
Workshop and developed guidelines for the type of research office that 
made sense for their institution. 

Five faculty members from Consortiiim institutions were chosen to 
attend the National Research Training Institute to prepare to work 
with Consortium institutions. 

» Each Consortium institution was given Oklahoma Coiisortium on Re- 
search Development support for a Phase II Faculty Research Workshop on 
their campus with consultation from the five people who attended the 
National Research Training Institute. 

An organizational seminar was conducted to assist in the planning 
and coordination of the Phase II Faculty Research Workshop and an orga' 
nizatxonal seminar was conducted to assist institutions in refining their 
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Faculty Research Office Policies and Procedures. 



One hundred and tnirty-four research applications vzere approved 
and grants awarded to faculty members to enable them to get involved 
in research. 



Research Laboratory Experience grants were awarded to thirteen 
faculty members from Consortium institutions to allow them to work 
with university profe-ssors in a well-equipped laboratory situation. 

Research information and review services were provided by the 
project director: identified funding agencies; held conferences in- 

volving agency personnel to explain new programs; reviewed proposals 
for individual faculty members; obtained ERIC microfiche reader and 
file for State Regents’ office; helped the University of Oklahoma 
obtain ERIC data base on tape and set up several demonstrations to 
show how researchers could utilize the computer to quiry the ERIC 
data base; and provided institutions with funds to obtain specific 
research consulting assistance and ERIC materials. 

A Consortium newsletter was publised and distributed on a regu- 
lar basis to 1,500 faculty members, which included among other things 
research findings, methodology, problems, new sources of support, in- 
formation concerning Consortium grants made to faculty members and 
dates of Consortium research activity. 

The Consortium staff spoke to the following state groups con- 
cerning the Consortium: the Oklahoma Academy of Science; the Mid- 

State (-hapter of Phi Delta Kappa; the College Deans, Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association ; the State School Boards Association; and delivered 
a paper at the 1970 AIR Forum in New Orleans. 



Articles concerning the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Develop- 
ment appeared in the Oklahoma City Times (newspaper); the Oklahoma 
Teacher; the Oklahoma School Board Bulletin; and American Education, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Genera ted Acti.vities . — Several institutioiis have organized research 
committees, developed policies and procedures, and established project 
research offices. Table I provides information concerning these 
offices and related activity. 
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TABLE I 



COMPARISON OF PROJECT RESEARCH OFFICE INFOimilON 
AND RET4ATED ACTIVITIES - 1966-67, 1969-70 

I - .p-. ..., -^r--T-'T^j\jV **'-n? *Tii?7rT»*‘ *?i\i*rri L ' * !!^ * " - r' - i Trr i *TT*’***V * * ,r. It.-r^-m- ■. I l l I J . t I I I a 

Activity 1966-67 1969-70 



Project Research Office Established 3 x~j 

Research Conimittee Established 8 15 

Vfritten Statement of Policies and 

Procedures Developed - X2 

Project Research Office Director (on the job) ....’’3 13 

Number of Secretaries Employed (FTE) 4 14 

Number of Faculty Involved in Research 158 280 

Dollars Budgeted for Faculty Research Projects .... - $141,000 

Space Set Aside for Project Research Office 2 8 

Research Equipment and Materials Available; 

Microfiche Reader 8 18 

ERIC Materials 5 21 

HEW Grants-in-Aid Supplement 11 20 

OEO Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs.... 13 22 

NSF Guide to Programs 15 20 

Russell Sage Foundation Directory 8 13 

Program Development Activities: 

Number of Faculty Involved - Interdisciplinary . . 26 60 

Number of Faculty Involved - Interinstitutional . 19 49 

Number of Faculty Involved - Other Programs 167 236 

Professional Involvement: 

Number of Faculty Attending Professional 

Meetings 5 I 284 

Number of Faculty Actively Participated 

in Professional Meetings - 122 

Program Development and Training Proposals; 

Submitted and Funded « 72 

Submitted and Pending - 26 

Submitted and Not Funded - H 



Oklahoma State Department of Education representatives attended 
the Project Pvesearch Workshop and asked for assistance in conducting 
similar workshops for common school eduicational researchers. Work- 
shops were conducted by each of the six four-year colleges, utilizing 
as consultants the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development fac- 
ulty members who attended the National Research Training Institute. 

The primary emphasis of the workshops was to cause the participants 
to develop a proposal, to build in sound evaluation procedures, and 
to become familiar with ERIC materials. 

Follow-up activities with the State Department included two 
evaluation and dissemination workshops for State Department of Educa- 
tion personnel and assistance in the development of plans for a state- 
wide educational information center, patterned after suggestions made 
by the Office of Information Dissemination of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The Pilot Research Grants, awarded to faculty to enable them to 
get involved in research, stimulated member Institutions to support 
faculty research. Table II indicates the increasing degree of support 
by institutions. 



TABLE II 



COMPARISON OF LOCAL SUPPORT FOR FACULTY RESEARCH 

1967-68 - 1969-70 



Type O'" Funding 


1967- 


-68 


1969- 


70 


Dollars 


Percent 


Dollars 


Percent 


OCRD Pilot Grants : 










OCRD Funds 


$14,450 


70.6 


$11,801 


35.2 


Local Funds 


6,024 


29.4 


21,679 * 


64.8 


Other Projects: 










Outside Funds 


$281,998 


80.0 


$502,529 


65.9 


Local Funds 


14,842 * 


* 20.0 


259,624 


34.1 



^ * Hard money req 'Ired in 1969-70 rather than in-kind contribution 
as required for 1967-68. 

** Estimated. 



The percentage of pilot research grants dealing with instruction 
and curriculum increased each year, as indicated in Table III. 
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TABLE III 



COMPARISON OP THE CONTENT OF PILOT RESEARCH GRANTS 



- - ^ V w 3 * ^ w ✓ 

Content 


9 ✓ f V 


Percentages 






1967-68 


1968-69 


196'9-70 




Curriculum and Instruction 


37 


53 


55 




Other 


63 


47 


45 





Several institutions modified existing courses to include scien- 
tific inquiry as a major method for instruction, as a result of stu- 
dent interest and involvement in pilot research projects. 

The Department of Home Economics at Oklahoma Panhandle State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science is in the process of re- 
vamping their curriculum because of results obtained from a pilot 
research study. 



Oklahoma City University is restructuring their student activity ' 
program because of results obtained from two pilot research studies. 

Following the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development Re- 
search Workshops, faculty members from Oklahoma submitted more pro- 
posals to the Regional Research Office; had more proposals funded; 
and had a higher percent of their proposals funded than any other 
state in Region VII. 



The small pilot research grants of the Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development also resulted directly in a number of research 
proposals which were funded by other federal agencies. Southwestern 
State College utilized the findings of a typical $200 Consortium grant 
to develop a science research proposal which was submitted to the 
National Science Foundation and funded for $16,000. Central State 
College received a $35,000 grant from NIH for a study which was an ex- 
tension of a small pilot grant. Oklahana Military Academy developed a 
proposal utilizing the findings of a pilot grant and received $20,000 
frora^ the National Science Foundation for a math training program. East 
Central State College received a $32,000 grant for a Science Institute 
from the National Science Foundation. This program was also the out- 
growth of a Consortium pilot grant of $200. A professor at Southeast- 
ern State College received a $200 Consortium grant to become involved 
in a research study in music which resulted in a $7,500 U. S. Office 
of Education grant. (Summary information concerning all pilot research 
studies will be published in a separate report.) 
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Central State College provides the best example of achievement 
at a four-year college during the period of the Oklahoma Consortium 
on Research Development. In 1966-67, Central State College listed 
their research expenditures as $21,300; had no faculty research bud- 
get; had no research operation; reported conducting two program de- 
velopment projects; reported only nine instances of faculty involve- 
ment in professional activities of any kind; and submitted no re- 
search, program development and/or training proposals to outside 
funding agencies. 

In 1969-70, Central State College spent $105,648 of local funds 
and $148,656 of outside funds for research and budgeted $39,801 for 
faculty research projects; had established an institutional research 
office, a project research office, college-wide research committees, 
developed written research policies and procedures; employed a full- 
time project research director, a half-time institutional research 
director, eight secretaries; set aside space for research offices and 
research projects; conducted 66 program development projects; listed 
350 instances of faculty involvement in professional activities (23 
presented papers); and submitted 29 proposals, amounting to $813,766 
to outside funding agencies of which 22 were funded for $255,008, 

Probably the best example of achievement at a two-year college 
during this period is provided by Oklahoma Military Academy. 

In 1966-67, Oklahoma Military Academy listed their research ex- 
penditures as aero; had no faculty research budget; had no research 
operation; reported no program development activity; reported no fac- 
ulty involvement in professional activity of any kind; and submitted 
no research, program development and/or training proposals to outside 
funding agencies. 

In 1969-70, Oklahoma Military Academy spent $4,364 of local funds 
and $14,811 of outside funds for research and budgeted $22,211 for 
faculty research projects; had established an institutional research 
office, a project research office, organized a college-V7ide research commit- 
tee; employed a part-time institutional research director, a part- 
time project research director, a half-time secretary; set aside space 
for institutional and project research offices; conducted seven pro- 
gram development projects; listed 85 instances of faculty involvement 
in professional activities; and submitted four proposals amounting to 
approximately $280,000 to outside funding agencies of which two were 
funded for $233,008. (Summary information concerning each member in- 
stitution will be published in a separate report.) 

An undetermined number of research studies resulted when faculty 
applications filed for matching Consortium support were tiirned back 
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to the institutions because of lack of funds and the institutions 
decided to support them totally or the faculty member decided to 
carry on the research without support. 

Numerous individuals called or came by the office to obtain 
information concerning research opportunities or to get a reaction 
to their proposal. Many of these people learned of this service 
through the Consortium newsletter. 

A faculty member from the University of Oklahoma Medical Center 
read in the newsletter about an Oklahoma Consortium on Research Devel- 
opment conference which dealt with the provisions of the Educational 
Professions Development Act and about the Consortium information ser- 
vice. After several visits to secure application foms, suggestions 
relative to supporting agencies, and assistance in developing his pro- 
posal, he received a $20,000 training grant from the U. o. Office of 
Education and supplementary assistaiace from several state agencies. 

Twenty-one Consortium institutions now have acquired some part 
of the ERIC microfiche files. The University of Oklahoma has devel- 
oped a program that enables them to search the entire ERIC data base 
in less than six minutes to obtain information requested by anyone in 
Region VII. They are also developing a proposal to obtain federal 
funds that will enable them to obtain feedback from users in an 
attempt to further evaluate and improve the system. 

Several other states (Colorado, Kansas, Arkansas, etc.) have be- 
come interested in the benefits of a Consortium and have requested 
and received information concerning the Oklahoma Consortium on Research 
Development . 



Objective B.— To provide institutional administrators and faculty mem- 
bers with the appropriate information and experience so that: the 

collection of basic institutional data on a continuing basis and the 
careful study of institutional problems will be regarded as essential 
to planning and policy determination 5 an effective institutional re- 
search operation will be established and maintained as a resource and 
service to administrators and faculty in collecting data, making stud- 
ies, and otherwise assisting the decisionma.king process by furnishing 
relevant information; the research interests and activities of the 
faculty will be encouraged, supported, and regarded as an essential 
aspect of the regular work load. 

Activities.— Two representatives from each Consortium institution 
attended a Consortium institxitiorial research v 7 orkshop, developed guide- 
lines for the type of office that made sense for their institution, and 
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began the development of a data fact book for their institution. 

A computer seminar was held for representatives from each Con- 
sort3,um institution to enable them to exchange ideas and computer 
applications that v/ould be beneficial fu conducting institutional 
research . 

An organizational seminar was conducted to encourage institU" 
tions to establish institutional research offices and to enable 
those institutions which had not done so to pick up ideas from those 
who had established institutional research offices. 

Information concerning institutional research office organiza- 
tion and responsibility was presented in the Consortium newsletter 
and faculty involved in institutional research were encouraged to 
attend atid participate in state and national research meetings, 
seminars, and conferences. 

The Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development sponsored a 
series of seminars for junior college member institutions to help 
them start from ground zero in the development of an approach to 
Institutional research, leading to the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program. 

Generated Activities . — Several institutions have established insti- 
tutional research offices. Table IV provides information concerning 
these offices and related activity. 



TABLE TV- 



COMPARISON OF INST ITirr TONAL RESEARCH OFFICE INFORMATION 
AND REL A TOD ACTIVITIES - 1966-67; 1969-70 



Activity 1966-67 1969-70 



Institutional Research Offices Established 8 19 

Institutional Research Office Director (on the job) . , 3 18 

Number of Secretaries Employed (FTE) 13 24 

Space Set Aside for Institutional 

Research Operation 3 H 

Research Equipment Available: 

Calculator and/or Adding Machine 22 25 

Unit Record Equipment 11 H 

Computer n 18 
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Institutional researchers within the state have organized and 
have held a series of seminars during the last two years. At one 
of their first seminars they discussed the problem of top adminis- 
trators’ lack of understand iiig concerning the need for institutional 
research and the need for computer services. 

The University of Oklahoma and IBM jointly sponsored two work- 
shops for the presidents of Consortium institutions for the purpose 
of acquainting them with the ways a computer can assist in the con- 
ducting of ixrstitutional research. 

The number of faculty members from Consortium institutions be- 
longing to the American Educatioiral Research Association and/or the 
Association for Institutional Research increased by 30 percent from 
1968-69 to 1969-70. The number of papers presented at AERA or AIR 
by faculty members from Consortium institutions other than the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and Oklahoma State University Increased from 
zero in 1968-69 to four in 1969-70. 

Several institutional research directors are working together 
to organize a state chapter of AIR. Considerable interest has been 
generated. 

Several institutions have developed policies which enable a 
faculty member to be involved with essential kinds of research that 
lead to the improvement of instruction as part of their regular work 
assignment. 



Objective C .— To provide appropriate faculty and administrators at 
member institutions with Information and experience so that: the 

need and the usefulness of interinstitutional research on certain 
types of problems will be accepted and encouraged; a framework or 
pattern for the development of an interinstitutional project exists 
and that there is readiness and ability to develop projects as needed; 
they are aware of and can utilize the services of the Consortium and 
of the individual institutional members of the Consortium in defining 
and developing an interinstitutional project. 

Activities . —Regularly scheduled meetings of the Coordinating Council 
and 'the Steering Committee, were held during the last three years. The 
membership of these groups included presidents, academic deans, and 
faculty of member institutions. 

Thirty-seven development seminar grants were made to Consortium 
institutions to enable them to identify problems and to get faculty 
together to work cooperatively to solve the problems. 



An inventory of research personnel was developed, providing 
names of faculty researchers and areas of interest by institution. 

Generated Activities .— In September of 19^8, the Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for Higher Education agreed to act as the contracting and 
coordinating agency for projects developed by and involving several 
member institutions if requested and if endorsed by the Consortium 
Coordinating Council. Several project proposals were developed and 
submitted for federal funding but none were approved. The Consor- 
tium staff was involved in the development of interinstitutional pro- 
posals for the training of counselors, researchers, and for the 
identification of a mechanism for establishing state priorities for 
science, technology, and research activity. 

The Consortium newsletter has pointed out the need for institu- 
tions to keep inforitied as to efforts of WICHIil, in relation to the 
compatibility of institutional data that would permit interinstitu- 
tional studies. State efforts to encourage compatibility have 
brought about a more compatible course numbering system and a more 
uniform calendar. 

Research and computer personnel from member institutions have 
become well acquainted and no longer hesitate to ask one another 
for advice or assistance. 

The Research Laboratory Experience project has provided insti- 
tutional leaders with another avenue for interinstitutional research. 
Several recipients of these awards have developed ongoing cooperative 
research arrangements with the person who supervised them at the 
university. 



St. Gregory’s College conducted a development seminar which led 
to the development of a Title III, HEA proposal which was funded for 
$69,000. The purpose of the seminar and the proposal was to stimu- 
late cooperative junior college research and leadership on a regional 
basis. 

St , Gregory ’ s College , Northern Oklahoma College, and Oklahooia 
Military Academy obtained additional Title III funds for joint devel- 
opment activities and have formed their own small consortium to assure 
the continuation of cooperative activity. 

Oklahoma Military Academy obtained Oklahoma Consortium on Re- 
search Development funds for a math development seminar which resulted 
in a $39,000 National Science Foundation grant to conduct a series of 
math seminars during 1969-70. Plans have been made for the local sup- 
port of such seminars to be conducted throughout the coming year. 
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Four Oklahoma junior colleges have formed a consortium for the 
purpose of curriculum revisioii. and program development and evalua- 
tion. Oklahoma Military Academy 'will coordinate these efforts which 
are supported by a $194,000 Title III, grant. 

Computer directors, as well as institutional research directors 
V7hich were mentioned earlier, have held a series of meetings on their 
own during the past year. 

The six five-year state colleges have taken initial steps to 
form a •’consortium” to deal with mutual problems and to enable them 
to take advantage of joint opportunities. 

Ob jective D ,— ^To explore, define, and develop the needs, the advan- 
tages, and means of continuing cooperation in research among the in- 
stitutions of the state; in curricular aiid instructional programs, 
either by research or by the development of new instructional media 
and materials; in the definition and collection of data useful in 
analyzing and understanding problems of individual institutions and 
of higher education in Oklahoma; in respect to possible cooperation 
or collaboration between faculty memberfi in several institutions in 
study of problems in their particular disciplines. 

Activities . —"After the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development 
project supervisor had visited the TAGER television operation in 
Dallas, Texas in the spring of 1968, a media seminar was plamied and 
conducted by the Consortium in December of 1968, Several key people 
from education and industry discussed the potential benefits of a 
televise* on communication system for higher education and industry. 

A second media seminar involving representatives from all mem- 
ber institutions was held to stimulate interest in the cooperative 
use of various media, expecially television, 

A task force was organized in 1969-70 to explore, define, and 
develop the needs, the advantages, and the means of continuing 
cooperation among the institutions of the state via television. 

A television position paper was developed by a task force of 
knowledgeable faculty from Oklalioma and two nationally known consul- 
tants from out of state. The position paper was presented to the 
Chancellor for consideration by the Oklahoma State Regents for High- 
er Education. 

A series of seminars were conducted for junior college represen- 
tatives to help them develop an ongoing cooperative institutional re- 
search operation. 
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A semixiar was also conducted for senior college representatives 
to strengthen their ongoing cooperative institutional research orga- 
nization. 

Generated Activities , —The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion received copies of the television task force position paper and, 
after a staff report, discussed its recommendations at their meeting 
in October, 1969, The State Regents then instructed their staff to 
give careful consideration to the recommendations of the television 
task force as part of a statewide study of the role and scope of 
higher education in Oklahoma, 

A major recommendation of the State Regents’ Role and Scope 
Study was that ’’the State Regents should, in cooperation with insti- 
tutions in Oklahoma higher education, develop a system of televised 
instruction designed to meet the needs of business and industry in 
rapidly growing industrial coiirmunities. Opportunity for study and 
for earning resident credit should be provided through a coordinated 
system of graduate education centers linked to major industrial 
communities, ” 

A preliminary plan for Oklahoma Higher Education Televised In- 
struction for Oklahoma was then developed by the State Regents’ staff 
and presented to members of the Legislature and to the Governor, As 
a result. Senate Bill No, 452 of the Second Session of the 32nd Okla- 
homa Legislature, signed into law by the Governor on February 3, 1970, 
authorized and directed the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion to establish and maintain a system of televised instruction as 
an integral part of The Oklahoma System System of Higher Education, 

A method of funding the establishment of the system was also autho- 
rized by the Legislature. 

At the time this report was written, approximately $1.5 million 
was available for the capital requirements of the system ($1 million 
from the state and $500,000 from industry) and $200,000 available 
from the state for operational expenses. This system will be opera- 
tive by the beginning of the second semester of the 1970-71 academic 
year. 



Faculty members from institutions involved with televised in- 
struction are making plan', to coordinate their efforts as to program 
development and the development of materials. 

Consideration is being given to the expansion of the backbone 
televised instruction network to link all institutions of higher 
education. Consideration is also being given to the possibility of 
using the microwave network to transmit computer data, library in- 
formation, and for research seminars. 
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A systems analyst was added to the State Regents' staff in 
January of 1970, A plan is being developed for a comprehensive data 
system that will involve all Oklahoma institutions of higher educa« 
tion. 



Both junior colleges and senioi- colleges are working together 
fomally and informally and watching the work of WXCHE and the State 
Regents in an effort to assure compatibility. 



O bjective E ,»--To explore, define, and develop the needs, the advan- 
tages, and the means of expanding cooperation in research between 
educational and non-educational agencies; in instructional programs, 
either by research or by the development of new instructional media 
and materials; in the collection of data useful in analyzing and 
understanding problems of higher education; in respect to possible 
cooperation or collaboration between personnel from several agencies 
in study of problems in Oklahoma and the region. 

Activitie s ♦ --Representatives from industry and business attended a 
Consortiiim sponsored media seminar (mentioned earlier). 

The Consortium project supervisor worked with representatives 
from institutions of higher education, the Governor's staff, and the 
Frontiers of Science in the development of a National Science Founda- 
tion proposal to identify and/or develop the most appropriate struc- 
ture for establishing state priorities for science, technology, and 
research activity in Oklahoma, 

The Coordinating Council and the Steering Committee discussed 
the need for cooperation and collaboration between personnel from 
educational and non-educational agencies. 

Generated Activities . — The State Regents' staff conducted a survey 
to determine the educational needs of the major industries of Okla~ 
homa. These needs have been matched with existing courses, programs, 
and specially designed seminars to be televised by the graduation 
centers. Committees from both Industry and education have been 
established to advise with those responsible for the system, 

'The Frontiers of Science conducted a planning seminar in March 
concerning the applications of science and technology in Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma State University sponsored a "Research Day” in March 
at which William D. McElroy, Director, National Science Foundation, 
announced that the Frontiers of Science proposal had been funded for 
$15,000. 

Several Consort ixim institutions have taken the initiative in 
establishing a working arrangement with industry in their area. 
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DISCUSSION 



The results of this study are analysed and interpreted in sev- 
eral different ways; by an outside evaluation consultant; by the 
Consortium staff; and by those people who were involved from the 
member institutions. 

The discussion which follows is limited in at least three ways; 
the activities of the Consortium have just been completed and many 
institutioiial and individual reports have not yet been evaluated; the 
post- test opinionnaire data has not yet been thoroughly analyzed and 
compvaricons between pre and post data are very general; and most im- 
portantly, the worth of the Consortium cannot be determined until 
evidence of continued and expanding research activity leading toward 
the improvement of instruction becomes available. 

Supplementary pamphlets containing detailed evaluation informa- 
tion have been developed and are available. 



Comments of the Evaluator 

In some sense any project which can bring together 33 institu- 
tions in a far-reaching cooperative enterprise enduring over three 
years with a promise of indefinite extension based on the interests 
and demands of the institutions themselves must be declared a success. 
Yet, this has not been an enterprise in which the staff and institu- 
tions were satisfied to develop and carry on a wide range of activi- 
tioo. There was continually present a concern as to the impact of 
these activities on the institutions, the faculty, and the students 
til. 5 f in. There has been in this enterprise--part ially due to the 
director but also, in great part, to the institutional representa- 
tives on the Council and the Steering Committee--a willingness, and 
even a demand, that critical questions be asked about the impact of 
the project and that evidence be collected to demonstrate that effec- 
tiveness. There has also been present at all times a willingness to 
listen to analytical or critical comments and questions and to under- 
take modifications of the program on the basis of these comments. 

^ The organization of the Consortium, involving a Coordinating 
Council and a seven-member Steering Committee, assisted by directors 
and housed and assisted by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation, appears to have worked quite effectively. Wliereas one might 
have anticipated that such an enterprise, being related to the Boaird 
of Regents, would be regarded with some concern by the institutions 
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£»s a meane of indirect coiitrol or dictation, in fact this seems not 
to have happened. If such concerns ever existed, they were set at 
rest very ear3.y by Chancellor Du-nlap's explicit statement of inter- 
est and desire to be of assistance while clearly renouncing any in- 
tent of directing or determining the outcomes of the venture. In 
fact, the Board location of the headquarters has been advantageous 
to the operation because of the interrelationship of many aspects 
of the Consortium enterprise with interests of the Board. The fact 
that a number of activit ies--for example, the interest in educational 
television- -became , in effect, joint enterprises of the Board and the 
Consortium and ultimately brought to fruition by the Board pursuit of 
support, reinforces the observation that the relationship has been 
mutually advantageot^s . The range of activities carried on by the 
Consortium--workshops , pilot grants, development seminars, and con- 
ferences--made it impossible for any one person to direct all activi- 
ties. Yet, the democratic nature of the enterprise seemingly per- 
mitted and encouraged interested Individuals to propose seminars and 
workshops and expend great amounts of time and energy in developing 
these and carrying them to a successful conclusion. 



The Evaluation Plan 



Very early in the project, the evaluator was called to meet with 
the staff and with the Council. The major point made at that time 
was that it would be difficult to evaluate the impact of the project 
because the objectives had not themselves been spelled out very 
clearly. Some time was spent on the discussion of objectives, and 
very shortly there came from the projBct office a statement of objec- 
tives which spelled out in much greater detail the anticipated accom- 
plishments of the Consortium. In general, these, objectives were con- 
sonant with the title of the Consorti.um in that they focused on en- 
couraging the utilif'.ation of research and the development of research 
activities as a basic part of the operation of every institution iii 
the project. This broad concern, in turn, i.raplies object j,ves in the 
development of research skills and techniques, of obtaining research 
grants, and in capabilities of carrying on research activity, inter- 
preting it, and moving it into the day-to-day operation of an insti- 
tution. In this broad sense, research is seen as an essential elem,ei,.t 
in the life of an institution; something which should involve students 
as participants In research projects and independent study enterprises 
something which should encourage faculty to continue a critical exami- 
nation of their instructional practices and their curricular organiza- 
tion; and something vdiich would encourage administrators, faculty, and 
students, working together, to make studies leading to greater insight 
into the operations of the institution and the improvement of the 



utilization of resources in it. At an early stage, it seemed to the 
evaluator there were prospects of having research too narrowly inter~ 
preted to research in the specialized disciplines, which could focus 
faculty attention on a limited point of view or research that would 
ultimately cause them to become primarily interested in graduate 
education and narrowly conceived research unrelated to undergraduate 
education. The significance of this issue was most clearly found in 
connection with the pilot grant program which, at the first round, 
seemed to emphasize the disciplinary rather than instructional re- 
search. Later grants indicated that faculty members readily responded 
to suggestions that more of their research activity should be such as 
to have direct implications for undergraduate instruction and even in- 
volving undergraduate students in the projects. Incidentally, perusal 
of some of the pilot grant reports would suggest that the very small 
sums made available for research in this program had impact far beyond 
the dollars involved. Clearly, the small sums of money did not provide 
for any reduction in teaching load, and yet the reports would indicate 
that many, many hours of time were spent in studies, with significant 
implications, which would not have been done unless the grant program 
had focused attention on such activity and enthusiasm had been gener- 
ated by the recognition accorded by receiving the grant. 

It has been noted that the range of activity involved in this 
Consortium was very great. The evaluator noted that aj.most every 
enterprise that was carried on involved some kind of immediate evalu- 
ation by questionna 5.re , check list, or otherwise. Reports written on 
the various activities generally give some attention to the matter of 
evaluating the effectiveness. But even more significant has been the 
development of a series of questionnaires and inventories which have 
attempted to assess the developing attitude toward research on the 
various campuses; the. extent to which research activity has been 
recognized as an important phase of an institutional program by pro- 
viding additional funds from the institution, by setting up institu- 
tional research offices or research developm.ent offices, and by seek- 
ing to find out directly from students and faculty the extent to which 
they find the research activity beneficial in their own experience. 

Many of these studies were com.pleted on a basis vzhich permits compari- 
son over a span of time. As the report indicates, one can definitely 
ascertain how many offices of institutional research came into being 
during the period of the Consortium, and one can find out the extent 
to which institutions themselves have taken on the support of research 
activities. Clearly, then, this is an enterprise in which objectives 
were stated in concrete terms and where there has been a continual 
concern that evidence be collected as to the effectiveness of the 
various aspects of the program. In sum total, as indicated in the re- 
port, the development of various offices connected with research, the 



budgeting within institutions of dollars to support research, in- 
creasing sophistication in the use of the computer for educational 
and research purposes and exploration of instructional innovations 
clearly document that important things happened to the cooperating 
institutions in this Consortium. The fact that the institutions 
themselves recognized this and have expressed a desire to continue 
the Consortium activity, even though extensive outside funding 
might not be available, is further evidence of the worth of the 
program. 

The purist in evaluation might note that this has not been a 
controlled experimental enterprise and raise some question, then, 
as to whether it has been demonstrated that the Consortium itself 
brought about these impacts or whether, indeed, the development of 
interest in such activities was not so much a part of the general 
trends in the country mea-nt that much of this would have happened 
in any case. This is not an unreasonable observation, but it is 
essentially an irrelevant one. Really, without the Consortium, 
individuals would not have found the time to get together in the 
seminars, workshops, and confererces focused on particular aspects 
of research and instruction. Without the pilot grants, the faculty 
members would not have been given the incentive to think up and 
pursue research projects, and without the discussion of the need 
for improved data and management procedures it is unlikely that many 
of these colleges would even have become aware of developments else- 
where and even less likely that they w'ould have moved to implement 
these on their own campuses. 

Beyond the success of any enter| rise, of course, are people-- 
the Council, the Steering Committee, the Chancellor, and other 
members of the Board, staff, all at one time or another gave a good 
many hours to this study**~but this evaluator's report would not be 
complete without taking note of the fact that the enthusiasm, 
patience, the hi..imaneness , and the untiring efforts of Larry Hayes 
were an essential element of the enterprise. 



Comments of the Staff 



After analyzing the data presently available from various 
sources, the Consortium staff feels that the Consortium has to a 
large degree accomplished its purpose which was to provide the 
machinery necessary to encourage Oklahoma institutions of higher 
education to band together voluntarily for the purpose of develop- 
ing their intrainstitutional and interinstitut ional research capa- 
bilities and to enable them, to improve the quality of instruction 
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in Oklahoma through the involvement of students and faculty i.n 
researcli and program development activities. 

The staff regards the following elements as keys to the success 
of the Consortium. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, the ongoing 
state agency for stsl.e level coordination and leadership, was the 
contracting and coordinating agency for the Consortium. 

A Coordinating Council and Steering Coiranittee, representative 
of the Consortium membership, developed policies, objectives, and 
procedures for the Consortium. 

Consortium inembership was open to all interested institutions 
of higher education in Oklahoma, 

The state's two universities were actively Involved with the 
Consortium in terms of staff, facilities, and other support. 

The Consortium program of activities was flexible enough to 
be responsive to the needs of each institution. 

Lines of communication between the Consortium staff and the 
Coordinating Council member at each institution were established 
early and maintained throughout the project. 

A specific statement of objectives was developed by those peool 
to be involved in the project. 



Institutions accepted specific responsibility for Consortium 
activities and started early to develop plans for the establishment 
of an ongoing research operation for their own institution. 

The faculty and administration of the developing institutions 
of higher education in Oklahoma were open to suggestions, ready to 
try out their ox^m ideas, and had the ability to learn how to con- 
duct research. 

'The faculty and administration of the developing institutions 
of higher education in Oklahoma were receptive to the idea of inter- 
institutional cooperation. 



An evaluation procedure, which included outside consultants, 
was built into the structure of the Consortium and provided the feed- 
back needed to constantly revise and improve the program. 

The staff leadership for the Consortium was continuous throughout 
the project, the activites of the Consortium were well documented, and 
the rules and regulations of the U. S. Office of Education were close- 
ly followed. 



Comments of Others Involved 

Without exception, the Coordinating Council members have indicated 
that the Consortium has been of benefit to their institutions. 

The Council members were understandably divided as to the degree 
of benefit. Twelve institutions have indicated that while they would 
like to have continuing support and coordination from the St^^te Regents, 
the Consortium has enabled them to upgrade their faculty and organize 
to the extent that they could now stand on their own. Fiirther stimula- 
tion, support and coordination is essential, according to eighteen 
other institutions. They feel that while a good beginning has been 
made, they may lose their momentum without further assistance. Three 
institutions indicated that while their research operations have been 
somev/hat enhanced because of recent activities, they were pretty well 
self-sufficient before the advent of the Consortium. 

The two university Council members stressed the benefit of inter- 
institutional cooperation through the activities of the Consortiini: and 
the value of meeting around a table at the Council meetings to identify 
mutual problems and opportunities. 

Results from student interviews indicated that students were ex- 
tremely complimentary regarding the research activities of the faculty. 
The students were not always aware of the specific sources of funding 
for the research or the underlying reasons for the research, but they 
were enthusiastically in favor of faculty research. The general con- 
sensus was that faculty involvement in research enhances the facu‘!ty 
member's teaching ability. 

' Faculty members who became involved in research activities were 
especially appreciative of the Consortium, They indicated that while 
research funds and other financial support was helpful, the greatest 
benefit was the awareness on their part that their administration was 
interested in research and program development. 



Junior college administrators, especially the deans, felt that 
their institutions profited most from seminars and workshops which 
stimulated them to work cooperatively oiie with another. 

Senior college administrators tended to place the most impor- 
tance on the establishment of research offices and the involvement 
of faculty in research activity leading toward the improvement of 
instruction. 



CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, RECOMNDATIONS 



The information provided in this report leads to the conclusion 
that institutions of higher Ic-acning of various types can, with a 
minimum of financial assistance and with coordination from the state, 
develop their research capabilities to the extent that they can be- 
come involved in meaningful intrainstitutional and interinstitutional 
research activities leading toward the improvement of instruction. 
Several institutions were able to develop their research capabilities 
in a relatively short time (three years); other institutions, often 
quite similar, need more time to accomplish any meaningful change. 
The variable that seemed to make the difference in Oklahoma Consor- 
tiinn on Research Development iristitutions was the Coordinating Coun- 
cil member. Those members who became excited early were able to 
stimulate a good deal of interest and activity at their institution. 
Those who were not associated with the Consortium from the beginni g, 
or failed to become active early, were not able to make any signifi- 
cant progress at their institution. 

It is also concluded that if a Consortium hopes to make any sub- 
stantial or lasting change: it is best to work through established 

agencies; those individuals to be affected by a project should also 
be involved in determining what should be done; activities planned 
for several institutions must be flexible; continuous leadership and 
frequent coivanuuications are essential; and an evaluation element, 
which includes consultation from the outside, is imperative. 



RecoTmae nd a t ion s 

The federal government has put millions of dollars into program 
development and research training programs. At the present time, the 
U, S. Office of Education is keenly interested in exploring V7ays to 
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do a more effective and efficieiit job of training research support' 
perwsonnel and to determine how best to got professors and teachers 
to utilize research findiiigs. The Oklahoina Consortium on Research 
Development has done more along this line with less money than any 
other project in the country. Federal projects funded at levels 
far above that of the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development 
have not produced equivalent results, nor do they come even close 
to offering the same potential for continuous program development, 
evaluation and practical training for research support personnel. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the federal government make 
substantial grants directly to a few state higher education coordi- 
nating agencies, including Oklahoma, to determine if this pattern 
of support might not be more efficient and effective than present 
support prograi.is, and at the same time overcome many of the problems 
of existing funding procedures. 
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SUMMARY 



The Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development, composed of 
33 of the 35 institutions of higher education in Oklahoma, was 
established in the summer of 1967 as an activity of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education for the purposes of developing 
research capabilities in developing member institutions and to 
stimulate intcrinstitutional cooperation. A grant of approximately 
$214,000 was awarded to the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Develop- 
ment by the U. S. Commissioner of Education over a three-year period 
to accomplish the above purposes. 



Organization 

The State Regents assigned a person half-time to the Consortium 
as the project supervisor. The University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
State University each assigned a perton part-time to the Consortium 
as co-directors during the first; two years, and then as coordinating 
consultants for the third year of operation. 

Membership was open all institutions of higher education in 
Oklahoma, x^ith a representative from each of the thirty-three member 
institutions serving as a delegate to the Coordinating Council. The 
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Council, operating vithln the broad policy of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, V7as the policy- formulating body for 
the Consortium, A seven -member Steering Cornmittee was elected 
annually and in turn elected from its membership a chairman to pre- 
side over meetings of the Coordinating Council and the Steering 
CoiTimittee , 



Activities 

The basic activities of the Consortium were as follows: 



Pilot Research Gr ants - to encourage personnel from member in- 
stitutTions to develop proposals and undertake research projects and 
thus gain experience in research and related activities; 

Development Seminars - to encourage personnel from small and 
large institutions of highe-r education to plan cooperatively for the 
solution of mutual problems and to encourage cooperation with other 
agencies ; 



Workshops , Orga n! z.at ional Seminars , and F orces - to pro- 

vide encouragement and assistance to member institution personnel in 
their efforts to upgrade research personnel, to establish project 
and institutional research offices, to identify problem areas and 
seek solutions, to draft proposals and obtain outs3.de funds, and to 
locate appropriate research materials and consultation; 

Research Laborator y Experiences - to provide research personne. I 
from developing institutions with an opportunity to gain experience 
in a university research laboratory and to got acquainted with other 
researchers with similar research interests; and 



Informa tion and Consu ltati on Serv ice. - to assist member insti- 
tut3*.ons through the dissemination of information, by providing con- 
sultation, and by making it possible fOi: institutions to submit 
proposals through the State Regents' office, if they involved sev- 
eral institutions and called for coordination. 



E valuation 

The Consortium staff, with consultation from Dr, Paul L. Dresscl 
of Mich3’.gan State University, designed and conducted an evaluation of 
the Consortium to determine the degree to which the stated object3*.ves 
of the Oklahoma Consortium, on Research Development had been met and 



to answer certain other related quoscions. 

The results of the evaluation suggest that to a major degree 
the purposes of the Consortium were achieved, that the Consortium 
did provide the machinery necesvsary to encourage Oklahoma institu- 
tions of higher education to band together vol.imtarily for the pur- 
pose of developing their intraiustitutional and interinstitutional 
research capabilities and to enable them to improve the quality of 
instruction in Oklahoma through the involvement of students and 
faculty in research and program development activities. 



